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leyan hypothesis of an Infinite Spirit operative in our finite spirits, 
and the actual medium of communication between them ? 

Our conclusion is that Professor Royce has not established the 
two most important theses in his paper. He has not proved that 
other finite minds like my own must exist, nor has he proved that 
nature-objects must be finite, non-human experiences. 

John E. Russell. 

MR. BALFOUR AND TRANSCENDENTAL IDEALISM. 

In the January number of this Review, Professor Daniels calls 
Mr. Balfour to account for "his mistaken portrayal of one of the 
fundamental tenets of Transcendental Idealism." He wishes it 
understood that his criticism is not written in the interests of 
Idealism, but rather in the interests of logical consistency, which 
he supposes Mr. Balfour to have violated. That a mistaken por- 
trayal is to be found in his own account of Mr. Balfour's position, 
is, I believe, the true state of the case. Let me then present reasons 
for so thinking, not as one arguing a case for or against Idealism, 
but rather as one who, like Professor Daniels, has a human interest 
in logical consistency. 

His criticism of Mr. Balfour seems to me to rest partly upon a 
misapprehension of the scope and purpose of the chapter which is 
attacked. Mr. Balfour's purpose is to translate briefly into popular 
language the essence of Green's theory. To this end he singles out 
Green's data and method, and seeks to drive them to their logical 
issue. He is therefore not concerned so much with inconsistencies 
of expression as with inconsistencies of thought. Whether he is 
right in charging Green's metaphysics with bringing us "face to 
face . . . with a mind which is conscious of itself and a world of 
which that mind may, without metaphor, be described as the creator," 
is a question to be settled by an immanent criticism of Green's sys- 
tem ; it cannot be settled by an external appeal to tabulated citations. 
To use the latter method would be to return from philosophy to mere 
talk. Professor Daniels asserts that " Mr. Balfour attacks Idealism 
for postulating the ' causal or quasi-causal activity ' of the thinking 
Self or Subject." "Now this is precisely what Mr. Balfour does not 
do. Professor Daniels refutes himself as soon as he quotes the 
passage in which he seems to find that assertion. To say that 
Idealism postulates such activity is surely a very different thing 
from saying that Green has illogically invested one of the Idealistic 
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postulates with that activity ; yet it is this latter thought alone for 
which Mr. Balfour can be held responsible. That a misrepresenta- 
tion has been made, may readily be seen by turning to page 147 of 
the Foundations of Belief. May we not say, then, that when Mr. 
Balfour seems to ignore the passages which Professor Daniels has 
cited, he does so because that logic, on the basis of which Professor 
Daniels makes his appeal, tells him that they are an illogical super- 
induction on Green's system? For, in the passage quoted from sec- 
tion 36 of the Prolegomena, we find the following : " Does this, then, 
imply the absurdity that nature comes into existence in the process 
by which this person or that begins to think ? Not at all, unless it 
is necessary to suppose that intelligence first comes into existence 
when this person or that begins to understand." But suppose doubt 
can be thrown on the ' eternally complete consciousness,' 1 ■ — suppose 
it be claimed, as Balfour does claim, that the Idealist's " analysis or 
criticism of the essential elements of experience " is a criticism which 
" must for each of us be necessarily of his own experience, for of no 
other experience can he know anything, except indirectly and by way 
of inference from his own." " What then," as Balfour urges, " is this 
criticism supposed to establish (say) for me ? Is it that experience 
depends upon the unification, by a self-conscious ' I,' of a world con- 
stituted by relations ? In strictness, No. It can only establish that 
my experience depends upon a unification, by my self-conscious ' I,' 
of a world of relations present to me and to me alone." 2 All other 
selves — not excluding the supposed ' infinite and eternal conscious- 
ness ' — must be known as all other objects are known, by being 
enmeshed in the network of the categories. 

According to Green, the objective world does not come into exis- 
tence when A, B, or C begins to think ; its existence during the vast 
periods of geological time, before the human animal appeared on the 
planet, is vouched for by the eternal consciousness. Suppose now, 
as I said before, there be no logical justification on Green's data and 
method for believing in such a consciousness, then does it not turn 
out that the relation which I sustain to the universe is tantamount to 
creation ? For existence is only as it is thought, and ' thinking it ' 
means reducing it to relations, and relations find their fons et origo 
in the mind. May not Mr. Balfour, indeed, say of Green, as Green 
has said of John Caird : "Asa follower of Hegel he must and does 

1 Mind, 1891, p. 249 ; see also Seth's Hegelianism and Personality, pp. 59-60. 

2 Foundations of Belief, pp. 153-4. 
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hold that the objective world in its actual totality is thought, and that 
the processes of our intelligence are but reflections of that real thought 
under the conditions of a limited animal nature. But he does not 
sustain himself at this point of view. It may be that no one can ; 
but till it is done our Idealism, though we may wish it to be absolute, 
remains merely subjective " ? ' Adopting Professor Daniel's way of 
interpreting a philosopher, Green would have no right to pass this 
judgment, for Caird has explicitly repudiated subjective Idealism, on 
page 148 of his Philosophy of Religion. That philosophical criticism 
has the right to suppress illogical assertions, however explicit they 
may be, Green himself thus admits. The wonder is that such a 
right should ever have been questioned. 

Mr. Balfour, then, is not charging the transcendental analysis of 
experience with the solipsism which his examination finds in Green's 
pages ; on the contrary, he shows it to be the result of a desertion of 
the immanent point of view and of an unwarrantable emphasis on one 
of the organic elements of experience. He has explained elsewhere 2 
at greater length some of his objections to Green's type of Idealism, 
and these explanations should be examined by one who wishes to 
get a complete insight into his mind. It would then be seen how 
far he has or has not taken account of those assertions of Green, to 
which Professor Daniels has directed attention. 

Miami University. Roger Bruce Johnson. 



THE INTENSIVE STATEMENT OF PARTICULAR AND NEGATIVE 
PROPOSITIONS. 

In the late Professor Jevons' Studies in Deductive Logic (chapter 
XIV), we find perhaps as careful a discussion as is anywhere readily 
accessible of " Propositions and Syllogisms in Intension." The 
author justly estimates, at the beginning of this chapter, the impor- 
tance of the subject and deprecates the scant attention it has received; 
but an attempt to carry out fully the rules which he himself subse- 
quently states, leads to so much confusion that doubt is cast upon 
Jevons' own thoroughness in dealing with the question. 

The difficulty arises when one tries to follow the author's sugges- 
tions with reference to the intensive equivalents of particular propo- 
sitions. " Can we," he asks, " exhibit particular and negative 

1 Green's Works, vol. Ill, p. 143. 

2 Mind, 1884, pp. 76, 83. 



